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Is U. N. Prepared To Act? 


The spontaneous demand on the part of the 
American people that the United States govern- 
ment should not by-pass the United Nations in its 
plans for economic and military aid to Greece and 
Turkey is the most encouraging thing which has 
come out of the enunciation of the so-called Truman 
doctrine. The executive branch of the government 
was apparently unprepared for the strength of popu- 
lar reaction on this score. The day after Undersecre- 
tary of State Acheson had been subjected to searching 
inquiry in a Senate committee as to why the U. S. 
had not even consulted the United Nations, the 
White House announced that Senator Austin would 
present our program to the Security Council. Later 
developments are Senator Vandenberg’s proposal 
for the United States to withdraw assistance upon 
the request of the United Nations when the latter 
can assume the necessary responsibility. 

The government has thus come around belatedly 
to what would have been a sound approach in the 
beginning—and has presented its proposal to the 
Security Council. It might also have been wise to 
ask the advice of the Economic and Social Council 
before setting out upon a program of Greek economic 
reconstruction. We have, however, made our inten- 
tions in regard to the United Nations clear, for in 
Senator Austin’s speech to the Security Council he 
said, “The program of economic assistance contem- 
plated by the United States is of an emergency and 
temporary character. The United States believes that 
the United Nations and its related agencies should 
assume the principal responsibility, within their 
capabilities, for the long-range tasks of assistance re- 
quired for the reconstruction of Greece.” 

But the suggestion that the whole problem of the 
threat to security in Greece and Turkey should be 
turned over to the UN indicates a lack of under- 
standing as to the nature of the United Nations, and 
its present state of development. 

The United Nations is a league of sovereign states. 
As such it cannot act on its own initiative except in 
certain narrowly defined cases—and in these cases the 
unanimous agreement of the great powers is pre- 
requisite to action. The Security Council could dis- 
cuss a dispute in which the United States and Russia 
were opposed, but it could not act. The question at 
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stake in Greece is whether Russia should be allowed 
to take advantage of economic chaos and maladminis- 
tration to impose a government favorable to itself, 
or whether Greece should be economically recon- 
structed and militarily strengthened so that she would 
be able to withstand outside pressure. Perhaps dis- 
cussion in the Security Council would be a healthy 
thing—but what seems more likely is that there 
would be a head-on collision between the United 
States and Russia which might tear the organization 
apart. 


As far as economic reconstruction is concerned, the 
UN has neither funds nor personnel nor constitu- 
tional power to act. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil can recommend, and should be asked to do so. 

There is a tendency for people to think that now 
we have the United Nations we can turn over all of 
our problems, and divest ourselves of any responsi- 
bility to make decisions of our own. This is dan- 
gerous. The United Nations is new. It is barely 
organized. Furthermore, because of its very nature, 
it cannot rise any higher than the national policies 
of its member states. Policies, whether national or 
international, in this country go back to the indi- 
vidual citizen. 


The United Nations is an important instrument 
for carrying on international relations. But it is 
not the only one. The world today presents prob- 
lems which require decisive action of a kind which 
no international organization has yet been author- 
ized to take. In the midst of almost overwhelming 
postwar problems we need not only all that the 
international organizations can do to bring about 
peace, but also all that every individual country can 
do. National decisions should be measured by the 
goal we set ouselves in adopting the United Nations 
charter. Insofar as possible, action should be united 
rather than unilateral. 


The fact that the United Nations could not at this 
moment adequately handle every threat to peace and 
security or resolve every conflict between nations is 
not cause for disillusionment and pessimism. The 
very fact that numbers of Americans are loudly de- 
manding to know why the United Nations was not 
consulted in this case is evidence of a developing atti- 
tude which is far more important than machinery. 
We have come a long way in two years; there is much 
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work yet to be done to make the UN the major in- 
strument of international relations. 


FAO Report on Greek Economy 


In spite of all the discussion which the President’s 
proposal for aid to Greece and Turkey has aroused, 
there has been but little attention paid to one of our 
most useful tools in evaluating the Greek situation. 
Several weeks ago the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization presented its Report of the Mission for 
Greece. It constituted the first technical service 
made available to any nation by one of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. Although the 
report is primarily on the agricultural aspects of the 
Greek economy, other factors such as industries, the 
tax system, and the civil service have also been con- 
sidered. Since Greece is a predominantly agricul- 
tural country, the report furnishes an excellent basis 
on which United States policy in this field of our 
foreign relations can be considered. The members 
of the mission were from the United States, Scotland, 
and France as well as the UNRRA Greece Mission 
and were technical experts in the various phases of 
the economy which they studied. 

The report made recommendations for action by 
the Greek Government, by various United Nations 
organizations, and by member nations of the United 
Nations, to accomplish the long-term rehabilitation 
and future development of Greece. Insofar as the 
United States is concerned, these detailed recom- 
mendations can form a check list against which our 
objectives in Greece can be considered. They do 
not, of course, include military aid which is a part 
of President Truman’s plan. 

While the report makes it clear that the main 
efforts of reconstruction will have to come from the 
Greek people themselves; it recommends an initial 
loan from the International Bank of $100,000,000 for 
1947-48. This loan would be available for rehabili- 
tation and development of transportation facilities, 
water and hydro-electric projects, farms and mar- 
keting, and private industries, in accordance with 
the program recommended to develop and modern- 
ize agriculture and industry. 

Fundamental to the proposed long-range program 
is full development of the country’s water poten- 
tialities. Completion of the undeveloped water re- 
sources in the next 25 years would mean that one 
fifth of all Greek cropland could be irrigated and 
would make available sufficient hydro-electric power 
for greatly expanded agriculture and industry both 
for domestic consumption and for export. 

Many recommendations are made to improve agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries—all directed toward 
the use of modern technology and methods. A con- 
siderable educational campaign must be undertaken 
to teach farmers and others these new skills, and 


to accomplish this, there must be a thorough over- 
hauling of the educational system and of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

In addition to those who would be occupied in 
the intensification and modernization of agriculture, 
it is recommended that the rest of the present under- 
employed population be provided useful work by 
developing industry. Besides manufacturing, oppor- 
tunities are believed to be large for expanding tourist 
industries and professional occupations. 

To support the measures recommended for the 
Greek Government, the Report suggests the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Advisory Mission rep- 
resenting the Economic and Social Council, FAO, 
the International Bank, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund and other interested international agencies 
to provide continuing technical advice on the spot. 

The Greek Mission of FAO believes that if all 
these measures are carried out vigorously, Greece 
should be able to double or triple its pre-war income 
within twenty or thirty years. 


Toward a New Department 


Hearings began early in March before the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments on bills to create a Department of Health, 
Education and Security. The legislation seems emi- 
nently appropriate, in that these problems are of 
departmental magnitude and the programs in the 
three fields are closely related. 

Attention is centered on two bills,—one introduced 
by Senators Taft and Fulbright (S.140) and one 
introduced by the Committee chairman Senator 
Aiken (8.712). ‘While both would grant cabinet 
status to the Federal Security Agency, there are some 
very marked differences in their provisions. 

The Taft-Fulbright measure spells out the internal 
structure of the new department, setting up three 
specific divisions of health, education and security 
with an undersecretary for each, and enumerating 
which functions are to be fitted in each division. It 
is certainly questionable whether it is wise to have 
the internal organization of a new department set 
out by statute. 

The bill further states that its objectives are to be 
carried out “to the fullest possible extent through 
state and local agencies.” Since this language could 
be interpreted as meaning federal grants to volun- 
tary agencies such as private schools and private hos- 
pitalization plans, this question would more appro- 
priately be raised in connection with each of the 
programs when the department is in operation. 

The alternative Aiken bill converts the Federal 
Security Agency into a department and provides for 
a Secretary, an Under Secretary and two Assistant 
Secretaries. It does not attempt to define the struc- 
ture and policies of the new department. This 
greater flexibility seems highly desirable. 
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